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Foreword 


For many years Britain had regarded the use of 
brute force against the native population of Nor- 
thern Ireland as her domestic affair. Thus she was 
incensed by the “interference’’ of the Republic of 
Ireland which, in December 1971, lodged with the 
European Commission of Human Rights an official 
complaint about torture and violence being commit- 
ted in Ulster. Britain’s imperial arrogance was still 
so great that Ireland’s accusations were completely 
rejected at first. It would seem that no tortures or 
brutalities were committed in Ulster for the simple 
reason that according to London there could not 
have been any. It would seem that the British sol- 
diers there were only enforcing law and order. It 
would seem that Dublin had raised a problem which 
was not worth the paper. its complaint was written 
on. 

Owing to legal procrastination, in which British 
Themis has no equal, the Commission’s investiga- 
tion became a long drawn-out process which lasted 
for more than four years. However, the 228 eye- 
witness testimonies submitted by Ireland compelled 
the Commission to admit that torture had taken 
place and, in January 1977, to hand the case over 
to the European Court of Human Rights. 
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The two sessions of the European Court held in 
February and April 1977 in Strasbourg have no pre- 
cedent in world history. It was a case involving two 
states one of which accused the other of committing 
violence against individuals and of restricting 
human rights. The curtain raised in Strasbourg over 
the Ulster tragedy enabled people in European coun- 
tries to look behind the scenes and become aware 
of the events that had been, and still are, taking 
place. 

The present conflict between Britain and Ireland 
is rooted in history; it goes back to the time when 
England began to set up her rule and introduce Prot- 
estantism in Ireland, a Catholic country. The re- 
sistance put up by the native population was 
crushed by military force, and those who refused to 
submit were banished from the island. Violence had 
taken the place of law. After England had put down 
the 1641-1652 national-liberation uprising in Ire- 
land, the Long Parliament, sitting in London, adopt: 
ed in 1652 an Act of Settlement for Ireland. The Act 
legalized violence and terror practised in Ireland. 
It declared the majority of the native popu- 
lation on the island ‘guilty of revolt’. 

More than one hundred years ago Karl Marx 
wrote that the English seemed “anxious to keep up 
the Act of the Long Parliament’. He remarked that 
the English apparently thought that they had “a 
divine right to fight the Irish on their native soil”, 
but that every Irishman fighting against the British 
Government in England was “to be treated as an 
outlaw”. 

The call “Seek out the rebels!’’ sounded as a grim 
refrain throughout the period of British rule in Ire- 
land. It became a classical formula for presenting 
imperial claims to people who refused to give up 
their right to be Irish. Now that call is directed 
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against the Catholics of Ulster who are actively de- 
fending their civil rights. To their resistance against 
lawlessness and brute force, the Protestant ultras, 
with the connivance and assistance of British troops, 
replied with gunshots. Thereupon the Provisional 
IRA (the etxremist section of the Irish Republican 
Army) came to employ the tactics of retaliation 
bombings. The British outlawed the Provisional 
IRA. 

While condemning the acts of terrorism in Ulster, 
we must state clearly that they are not the cause 
but the effect of the violence perpetrated there 
against the Catholics of Northern Ireland who do not 
want to put up with poverty and the lack of rights. 
However, instead of attempting to solve this nation- 
al and religious problem on the basis of equality 
and social justice, Britain resorts to savage force 
against the impoverished and downtrodden people, 
and when they protest they are called ‘‘rebels’’ and 
““terrorists’’. 

The present tragedy of Ulster, an outcome of 
Britain’s reign of terror practised against a whole 
nation, rather than of acts of terrorism committed 
by individual Irishmen, began in the autumn of 
1968. It became particularly poignant after the Bri- 
tish Parliament passed a law on “combatting ter- 
rorism” under which the police and troops have the 
right to treat suspects as dangerous criminals. 

This book is a reportage written by three Soviet 
journalists who had visited Ulster: Pavel Mikhalyov 
of Komsomolskaya Pravda, Vladimir Pavlov of the 
New Times magazine, and Igor Titov of the TASS 
news agency. Based on personal meetings, eyewitness 
accounts, and interviews with victims and with Bri- 
tish soldiers, this reportage conveys the pain and 
anger felt by people in Ulster. Ulster today is a 
ticking meter counting deaths; it is an unending fu- 
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Parafroopers stop cars on the roads of Northern Ireland and 
search their passengers at gunpoint. 


TASS Photo 


neral procession. Ulster symbolizes violation of the 
fundamental freedoms and rights of man. What 
happens in Ulster today is a mockery of the Final 
Act of the Helsinki Conference, which calls for re- 
spect of these rights and freedoms; it is evidence of 
the duplicity of bourgeois moralists eager to preach 
to others while covering up their own mortal sins. 

Churchill! once said that in England only the 
milkman can ring your doorbell at 6 a. m. What 
bitter irony one experiences when one tries to apply 


this to Ulster! Ulster is the opposite of England: 
the Irishman does not feel at home there, and his 
home is not his castle. Six in the morning is the 
best time for a manhunt; it is the hour when Bri- 
tish soldiers break into Irishmen’s homes without a 
warrant for search or arrest. They turn everything 
upside down and take people away to be interro- 
gated. In Ulster today there is systematic violation 
of personal freedom and disregard of inviolability 
of the person provided for in Article 9 of the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 
And in Ulster nobody can guarantee inviolability 
of the home, a right promulgated in Article 17 of 
the International Covenant. 

In order that the arrested would not persist in 
claiming innocence, he is “helped along’’ by methods 
of “indirect coercion’’—by being deprived of sleep 
or food, or stunned with darkness and noises. 

It is as though Karl Marx had present-day Britain 
in mind when he said that a nation which oppres- 
ses another cannot be free. What kind of freedom 
can capitalist society have when it breeds violence 
and injustice, when it is incapable of solving the 
national question and of ensuring freedom to nation- 
al minorities? In Karl Marx’s time Britain, under 
the pretext of fighting ‘rebellion’, set up a colonial 
regime, and now, under the pretext of combatting 
“terrorism”, she makes a travesty of human rights. 

Unable to disprove facts, representatives of Bri- 
tain’s judiciary declare that British troops make 
arrests and conduct interrogations on the basis of 
the emergency law. But does that change the essence 
of the matter? It only confirms once again the 
established truth: when Capital is no longer able to 
rule with the help of the usual methods of bour- 
geois democracy, it arrogates emergency powers for 
itself-another form of social privilege. 
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In reading the testimonies contained in this re- 
portage of people who were subjected to maltreat- 
ment and torture, one finds it hard to believe that 
all this is happening in the 20th century, and that 
it is being perpetrated by Europe's oldest democracy, 
and not in the dungeons of the Chilean junta. 

However, the oppressed and persecuted Irish 
people do not wish to put up with their plight. And 
they are inspired by the great force of international 
solidarity in their struggle for human dignity and 
freedom. 


VLADIMIR LOMEIKO 


CHAPTER | 


A Vicious Circle of Violence 


Today Ulster-this active political volcano whose 
presence can be felt from far away—brings to mind 
the black, angular armoured cars rumbling on the 
road from Birmingham; the thorough checking of 
documents and searching of cars and belongings; 
and the crowds of muscular, young men with crew- 
cuts in Liverpool, dressed in civilian clothes, and 
with their sleeves rolled up as if ready for tough 
work, waiting to be shipped to Northern Ireland 
where they will do their term of service, or more 
correctly, fight in that nearest overseas territory of 
Great Britain. The tattoos on their arms display the 
heraldry of all the services of the British Army, 
from paratroops to royal signals. 

Half a century ago when the United Kingdom 
could no longer retain its control over the whole of 
Ireland, it gave it the status of a self-governing do- 
minion, but kept six northern counties (Ulster or 
Northern Ireland) in its possession. A Free Irish 
State, subsequently renamed Eire, was set up. It 
was only after the Second World War that Ireland 
was granted full independence, with Ulster still re- 
maining a British territory. Ulster is the more in- 
dustrially developed part of the island. It was from 
Belfast, the capital of the province, that the famous 
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Titanic was launched, as well as many of the ships 
of the British Navy and large-tonnage tankers. 

The majority of Ulster’s population were settlers 
from England and Scotland, all of them Protestants. 
As for the indigenous population of Ulster, it is 
Catholic just as the population of the rest of the 
country. This religious difference appears to have 
been the cause of the drawn-out conflict. However, 
its roots must be sought elsewhere. The Catholics 
are the poorest and most oppressed section of the 
population of Ulster. The rich and ruling section 
consists of Protestants. From them the Unionists, 
who call for Ulster’s union with Great Britain, draw 
their support. The Protestants have enjoyed all the 
privileges of colonialists and have been backed by 
the whole might of the British Empire, including its 
army. 

Today Ulster is a land ruled by sheer force. Ba- 
tons and bullets are the only response to the desper- 
ate outcries of the poor and to demonstrations of 
the unemployed (mainly Catholics). For the most 
part it is the Protestants who do the beating and 
the shooting. Home-made bombs are exploded in 
retaliation. Thus a vicious circle has appeared, a vi- 
cious circle of violence. 

From newspaper reports on Ulster a gloomy pic- 
ture emerges: blood is being spilled by both Catho- 
lics and Protestants. True, the reports do not nor- 
mally indicate the religion of the thugs or their vic- 
tims—such is the wish of the Ulster authorities who 
say they do not want fuel added to the fire of inter- 
necine strife. But this explanation is hardly con- 
vincing since the number of the victims among the 
Catholic minority is much higher than that among 
the Protestants. 

Here is a typical example of what is taking place 
in Ulster today. 
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The McDonalds, Mervyn, 26, and Rosaline, 23, 
were shot and killed while they were watching tele- 
vision at 6.30 in the evening in their apartment on 
Longlands Road, Belfast. The killers entered the 
house openly, not trying to avoid neighbours or the 
children playing in the street. They sprayed the 
the couple with machine-gun fire in the presence of 
their children-Seamus, aged one and a half, and 
six-month-old Margaret. 

Neighbours rushed into the apartment as they 
heard the machine-gun fire and the screams of the 
children. They saw the two killers leave the apart- 
ment quite calmly, climb into a waiting car and 
drive off. Soon after the local newspaper received 
a telephone call and a voice said that McDonald 
was killed because he belonged to the Provisional 
IRA. But the neighbours told a reporter from the 
London Sunday Times, on which the present account 
of the murder was based, that the McDonalds, who 
had lived in Longlands Road for 11 years, were a 
quiet and inoffensive couple who had no political 
connections... Mervyn was an unemployed as 
most of those who are Catholics. 

The McDonalds’ names were entered in the lists 
of victims of the bloody summer season of 1976, 
numbers 187 and 188. It was announced in Ulster 
that 45 people in the Catholic districts of Belfast 
died between June and July of that year, 11 of them 
in one day, a Saturday. 

In the chronicle of the Ulster tragedy the year 
1976 comes second to 1972 which registered the 
highest number of killings in the seven-year con- 
flict. It all began in Derry on January 30, 1972, 
which came to be known as ‘Bloody Sunday’, when 
paratroopers’ bullets mowed down 13 participants 
in a civil rights demonstration. In 1976, 295 people 
were killed, including 243 civilians and 52 soldiers 
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A “scoreboard” of tragedies and deaths in Ulster. 


TASS Photo 


and policemen. And there were 1,812 shooting inci- 
dents and 117 bomb explosions that year. 

In those days the newspapers were full of accounts 
of other gory incidents: a 60-year-old worker 
was savagely beaten up by two British soldiers and 
left dying in a deserted spot; a gunman killed four 
and injured five others in a crowded bar near 
Antrim, Northern Ireland; schoolboys found a hooded 
young man_ shot in the head, lying in a Belfast 
street, dead. 

Children living in the Catholic ghettos see vio- 
lence committed at every turn. In some months up 
to 120 bombs, four a day on an average, were 
exploded in Northern Ireland. Youngsters of 10- 
15 years of age, living in an atmosphere of unend- 
ing bloodshed which has already lasted almost as 
long as the two world wars put together, do not 
even know that there can be a life without bomb 
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explosions, fires and shooting. But even more terri- 
fying is the fact that children not only witness vio- 
lence but are often victims of it. The first such 
victim was 9-year-old Patrick Rooney. On August 
15, 1976, a British patrol injured Majella O’Hare, 
aged 12, as she was going to the Ballymoyer vil- 
lage church (South Armagh). The girl died in the 
helicopter which was taking her to a hospital. 

In one case a baby was born with a bullet inside 
its body. On a July evening Mary Guilmore, who 
was pregnant, left her home in Crumlin Road in a 
Belfast Catholic district to go for a walk. Suddenly 
fire was opened from a speeding car. The woman, 
with two bullet wounds, was brought to a hospital. 
The doctors etxracted one bullet but failed to locate 
the other until very soon after premature labour set 
in and the baby was born with the bullet in its 
body. Can anything more horrible be done to a 
human being? 


The Frontline City of Belfast 


Everywhere in Belfast there are bars, lengths of 
barbed wire, and roadblocks made of piles of iron 
barrels frozen into concrete. They are what first 
catches one’s eye as one drives into the city after 
yet another careful checking of documents and 
search. The next thing one notices is the tense quiet 
of the wrecked streets. Belfast is not just any city, 
but a frontline city. 

Life somehow goes on: weddings take place, foot- 
ball matches are held, public transport works, and 
offices and schools and shops are open. But there is 
an atmosphere of fear. Leaving home in the morn- 
ing a resident of Belfast is not certain that he will 
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These little citizens of Ulster live in a world of bomb ex- 
plosions, roaring flames and whining bullets. There was even 


a case where a baby was born with a bullet in its body. (see 
p. 15.) 


TASS Photo 


er 


come back unharmed. And his home can be blown 
up any minute or become the scene of brutal mur- 
der like that of Mervyn and Rosaline McDonald. 


Soldiers are everywhere. They are at checkpoints 
on every road and street, guarding turnstiles and 
watching all movements; they are at filling stations, 
at bank and supermarket entrances, and among 
pedestrians on the sidewalks. And they are armed. 
The air is filled with the sound of the droning of 
patrol helicopters and the rumbling of armoured 
cars on the roads. Helmets show from the open 
hatches of the vehicles, but only the men’s eyes are 
visible. They keep a close watch on cars, passers- 
by, and windows in the upper storeys. At the slight- 
est provocation deathly fire is opened. 

The picture was the same seven years ago, and 
three years ago. But today there is more wreckage, 
particularly on the city’s outskirts, in the poor 
Catholic quarters. The scene reminds one of the 
towns hit by bombs in the Second World War. 


To find a place for the night is a problem in 
Belfast. Friends suggested that we try the Welling- 
ton Park Hotel which is a little away from the 
centre. It is a well-protected building with a swing- 
beam barrier and anti-tank obstacles at the en- 
trance. There is a checkpoint for passengers and 
cars, just like in London’s Heathrow Airport. 


On the day after our arrival all the Belfast pa- 
pers carried one and the same photo: an overturned 
baby carriage and a smashed tricycle, and an iron 
grating fencing off a vacant plot in the background. 
The picture tells a whole tragic story. Here is a 
description of the incident by an Associated Press 
correspondent. Ann Maguire and her four children 
left home in the Western region of Belfast to exchange 
books in the local library. In front of her she 
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pushed the pram with Andrew, born six weeks ago. 
John, two and a half years of age, was riding a 
tricycle alongside. The eldest son, Mark, aged six, 
was walking behind. Her 8-year-old daughter Joan- 
ne walked alongside chatting with her mother. Ten 
minutes later Joanne and the baby were dead. John 
was dying and Ann Maguire, 31, was seriously in- 
jured. Only Mark was standing unharmed in a pool 
of blood, trembling and crying in shock. 


The incident occurred when British soldiers 
opened fire on a car they wanted to stop. The driver 
was killed instantly and the car was thrown onto the 
pavement, pressing the mother and children into 
the iron grating. 


Two years ago a small girl was killed by a stray 
bullet on the same spot. 


There are many spots like this in long-suffering 
Ulster. Once a British army officer had complained 
to a newsman: “What a strong memory these Irish 
have. They neither forgive nor forget anything. You 
try to put an armoured car into position in some 
corner, and immediately it turns out that this place 
is connected with some unfortunate event of the 
past. Once I put a soldier at an entrance of some 
house in a village nearby. In a wink of time we 
were confronted by a pair of nuns who declared 
that back in 1916 exactly in the same place the Bri- 
tish army placed a machine-gun.” 


According to British authorities, the British army 
is in Ulster to keep peace and order. The regular 
troops serve their term of 120 days there in endless, 
exhausting patrolling and in carrying out combing 
operations at night, searches and pursuits. So it is 
with a feeling of joy and relief that the British sol- 
dier, after completing his term, leaves Ulster and 
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Another bombing and fire in Ulster. What caused it—violence? 
hatred! vengeance! 


APN Photo 


goes to take up his assignments on the Rhine or re- 
joins his own regiment in Britain. 

And what is the other side of the story? How do 
things look to those whose peaceful life the British 
claim to be guarding? Peter Hands, an 18-year-old 
Catholic worker, told us the following. 
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Following an Interrogation 
in Springfield Road 


The Army accused Peter Hands, and Jimmy Scul- 
lion and Franc McCaloram, young workers from 
Belfast, of the murder of constable McAdams. 


The soldiers broke into Peter Hands’s house at 
6 a. m. A search and a short preliminary question- 
ing were followed by an interrogation in Hasting 
Street. The prisoner was then taken to the Spring- 
field Road police station. There the questioning 
lasted three hours during which he was repeatedly 
hit in the face. In the evening Inspector Cooke re- 
leased him, but said “I will see you later’. Hands 
thought that he was simply being intimidated, but 
he was mistaken. 

“At 5.30 a.m., on Wednesday the 9th of June, 
Peter Hands told us, “I heard a rap on my door. 
There came English soldiers and two men from the 
Special Branch. One of them said to me: ‘Well, 
we ve come for you again . 


“T was informed by a policeman called Foot that 
I was being arrested. The soldiers searched the 
house. One of the Special Branch men who said-his 
name was Halk put my clothes in a box and made 
me carry it out of the house. While walking towards 
the nearby police station he said, ‘Why dont you 
drop this box and make a run for it as I would like 
to shoot you. I told him that I had no reason to run 
and I walked to the Springfield Road barracks. 
“When we got into the barracks they took all my 
belongings from me and put handcuffs on me right 
away. I was put into a small toilet and was there 
for about half an hour and was then taken out 
again upstairs to a briefing room. When I got into 
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the room about five Special Branch men were there, 
two of whom had been there on Monday. 

“They asked me if I ever saw any dead people. 
When I said no one went away and brought back 
photos of some dead people. I was then brought 
down to the cells for a couple of hours. When they 
took me upstairs again they hooded me and put 
wire around my fingers. One of them said, ‘Plug it 
in, as if they were going to electrocute me. They 
kicked me onto my back and then I was lifted up 
and the wires were taken off my fingers. They took 
the hood and handcuffs off and started asking me 
a barrage of questions (what I was doing that day, 
what did I shoot McAdams for). I was being hit 
all the time. I lost all track of time. 

“At different times on Thursday I was question- 
ed. Guns of different kinds were put to my head 
and cocked. Later that night I was taken from the 
room by three plainclothes policemen, one of whom 
had an English accent. I had not seen them before. 
I was handcuffed. Two woolen-type hoods were put 
over my head. I was then taken out and put into a 
car which drove around what I think was the yard 
of the Springfield Road police station. I was taken 
out and walked about still hooded. They then said 
they would not shoot me because they had no silenc- 
er but would knife me instead, but after this they 
brought me back into the station. They put a rope 
around my neck, made me stand on a chair, then 
kicked it away. I was left hanging from the roof. 
I felt myself going faint. I then fell down. They said 
later the rope had broken... 

“T felt I could take no more and I knew they 
would be back. I lifted a plastic comb and attempt- 
ed to cut my wrist. 

“Before my release the police doctor at Springfield 
Road said I was talking like a man who had been 
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People are searched on their way to work, and on their way 
home. 
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severely tortured and my eyes looked as if I had 
been hooded. He said that he had known four cases 
like this and that I should not be afraid to talk. He 
advised me to file a suit against the police.” 

But Peter Hands’s appeal to justice was futile. The 
Army put the blame on the police and the police, 
on the Army. Meanwhile his relatives and friends 
all said that he should forget about questions of 
justice, that he should consider himself lucky to 
have been set free and not put in a concentration 
camp or prison without trial as had happened to 
others. 

Peter Hands’s statement gave us the idea of pay- 
ing a visit to the Springfield Road police station and 
asking them if what the worker had said was true. 

We had gone past this building on the edge of 
the Belfast Catholic ghetto many times, slowing 
down our car. Concrete bars were placed across the 
road so that it was necessary for the driver to kill 
speed on the approaches to the four-storey building 
the windows of which were barred or blocked with 
sandbags. A large steel net hanged from the edge 
of the roof to the ground. The barrel of a heavy 
gun stuck out of the embrasure of a dugout at the 
iron gates, the only entrance to the building. 

We headed for the gates, telling the soldiers 
outside that we had to see the officer on duty. But 
we waited a whole hour before a lean, neat-looking 
man of about 40, wearing a green shirt with rolled 
sleeves and a black tie, appeared and said, ‘’What 
can I do for you gentlemen?” He didn’t introduce 
himself even after we had. Perhaps he was Mr. 
Cooke or Mr. Foot mentioned by Peter Hands. Per- 
haps. 

To our question about the torture of the young 
worker, he remarked dryly: ‘Everything is possi- 
ble...I have no way of knowing”. Then he permit- 


ted himself a little joke: “Nor do I ever admit that 
I beat my wife.” 

The officer went on to describe the hard condi- 
tions in which he had to work. He had been trans- 
ferred to Belfast from County Armagh to replace a 
sergeant killed in 1973. Naturally he was not anx- 
ious to meet the same fate, if only because he had a 
family of five to care for. At the end he said some- 
thing like “You can’t make omelettes without break- 
ing eggs”. 

It is not that people in Britain do not or will not 
understand what the “‘eggs’’ imply. An article enti- 
tled ‘Torture’ published in the London paper Morn- 
ing Star in 1976 notes: 

“The news from Northern Ireland continues to be 
of violence, killing and destruction. 

“Inspite all the talk of the British direct-rule 
team in Belfast s Stormont Castle, there is no more 
sign of a ‘solution now than there was when the 
then Tory government in Westminster and the Union- 
ist junta in Northern Ireland imposed internment 
without trial on August 9, 1971-five years ago next 
Monday. 

“Killings are running at a higher rate than for 
any year other than 1972-the year which opened 
with the Derry Bloody Sunday massacre by British 
paratroopers. 

“No soldier or officer has ever been taken to 
court following that horrendous incident. 

Steps taken by official London in dealing with 
the Ulster crisis consist of suppression and vio- 
lence—a tested method used for preserving colonial 
rule. The so-called direct rule over Northern Ireland 
amounts in reality to military intervention and to 
brutal suppression of any opposition. 

We became even more convinced of this fact 
after we had paid a call on Mr. Leahy, Under Sec- 
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Barbed-wire entanglements, a familiar sight in Ulster. 
TASS Photo 


retary of State for Northern Ireland in Belfast. We 
had hoped to see the Minister himself, but we knew 
it was not to be when we saw, just as we were 
approaching Stormont, his residency, a military 
helicopter going up. We later learned that the Min- 
ister had been called to London for an emergency 
Parliament sitting. 


Mr. Leahy, who received us, was extremely cour- 
teous. It was obvious that he knew how to deal 
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with newsmen. Mr. Leahy had for a long time held 
the post of head of the news department in the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office. He answered 
our questions concerning the situation in Ulster and 
Britain’s role in it very patiently and in great detail, 
expertly avoiding sharp angles, toning everything 
down and sometimes going over to counterattack 
cloaked in rhetoric. Yes, said Mr. Leahy, the eco- 
nomic situation in the province was quite alarming. 
Since Ulster was across the Channel from the con- 
tinent the crisis which Europe was living through 
had only now reached Northern Ireland. Terrorism 
had indeed acquired an unprecedented scope, but it 
was the Catholics, and above all, the Provisional 
IRA, that were responsible for that. Yes, many 
were demanding that London adopt a Bill of Rights, 
but adoption of such laws was not in the British 
tradition which was democratic enough. At any 
rate, Leahy concluded, the British Government was 
not going to take any new steps to settle the crisis 
in Northern Ireland. 

Meanwhile, acts of lawlessness committed against 
civil rights fighters in Ulster continue. After this 
book had already gone to the printer, there was 
news of Peter Hands’s new misadventures. It seems 
that he did manage to obtain a court hearing on 
charges he had been presented with in the “death 
barracks” in Springfield Road. In the spring of 
1977, the court decided that he was not guilty of 
killing the policeman. And what followed? Do you 
think that the persons responsible for torturing an 
innocent man were punished? Or that amends were 
made to Peter Hands? Far from it. On August 2, 
1977, he was re-arrested, and two days later presen- 
ted with two new charges: illegal possession of arms 
in 1973 and membership of the IRA. The Civil 
Rights Association, which reported the latest perse- 
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cution of the young Irishman, believes that Peter 
Hands is simply being victimized. They want to put 
him behind the bars for as long as possible in order 
to prevent him from exposing acts of torture still 
being committed in Northern Ireland. 








CHAPTER Il 


London on Trial 


The use by British authorities of torture and of 
subtle methods of psychological pressure during 
interrogation of prisoners in Northern Ireland has 
caused protests throughout the world, and especi- 
ally in the neighbouring Irish Republic. In Decem- 
ber 1971, Dublin lodged a formal complaint with 
the European Commission of Human Rights. * 

The Irish people were outraged not only by the 
mass repressions in Ulster but also by the fact that 
the British Army, in a frenzied attempt to impose 
“order” and ‘‘put an end to terrorism” in the north 
of the island, made frequent intrusions into the ter- 
ritory of the Irish Republic thus violating the na- 
tional sovereignty of that independent state. 

Ireland submitted to the European Commission 
228 testimonies by residents of Ulster who had been 
arrested without any valid reason between August 


* This commission, like the European Court of Human 
Rights referred to later in this account, is a body set up 
for examining complaints about violations of the Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms signed by 18 European countries in Rome on 
November 4, 1950. The signatory nations, including Britain 
and Northern Ireland, are members of the Council of 
Europe. 
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One of the numerous demonstrations by the inhabitants of Nor- 
thern Ireland. 
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and December 1971 by the British authorities. The 
latter had tried to wrest incriminating evidence 
from them by using extremely cruel methods of 
interrogation. The torture methods included hood- 
ing the prisoners, depriving them of sleep, denying 
them food and water, harassing them with high-fre- 
quency noise and forcing them to stand in an 
awkward position on their toes for long periods. All 
these methods induce hallucinations, fainting fits, 
and the loss of the sense of time and space. By 
using such methods the British clearly sought to 
break the morale of their victims without inflicting 
visible bodily injuries. 

At first the British Government rejected Ireland's 
accusations out of hand. By resorting to various 
evasive tactics it was able to drag out the investi- 
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gation of the case by the Commission over a period 
of more than four years. But nevertheless, the Com- 
mission, having questioned more than one hundred 
eyewitnesses, including a number of British serv- 
icemen, came to the conclusion in January 1976 that 
torture and manhandling had indeed taken place. 


The conclusions of the European Commission of 
Human Rights came as a shock not only in London 
but in other Western capitals. Aware of the difficult 
situation facing London's preachers of civil liber- 
ties and human rights, their West-European allies 
enabled England to spend a whole year trying to 
persuade the Irish Republic not to bring the matter 
up before the court. But the trial did take place. 


“Case No 5310-71: Ireland against the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland” 
was tried by the European Court of Human Rights 
early in February 1977. Official London, which used 
to play the role of champion of freedom and de- 
mocracy, now found itself in the dock. British pol- 
iticians who are fond of pointing out the “imper- 
fections’’ in the democratic systems of other coun- 
tries, this time had to answer charges of military- 
and-police brutality in their own house. 


Confronted by indisputable evidence, Attorney 
General of the United Kingdom Samuel Silkin 
agreed with the Commission’s conclusions. How- 
ever, he tried to convince the judges that individual 
instances of torture and police brutality were noth- 
ing compared with the violence and terror that had 
swept Ulster where, over the past nine years, 1,700 
people had been killed and 18,000 wounded. 

Britain exerted every effort to prevent the court 
from taking any concrete decision. Attorney Gene- 
ral Samuel Silkin said that the British Government 
had banned torture back in March 1972 and there- 
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This is how the British authorities reply to the demands of 
Ulster’s Catholic minority for employment and decent living 
conditions. 
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fore, he said, Ireland’s complaints were abstract 
questions of purely historical interest. Irish Attor- 
ney General Declan Costello presented evidence to 
the effect that between 1972 and 1974 torture and 
brutal methods had been used in more than 200 
cases. 


The British press carried scanty reports on the 
open trial at Strasbourg. As for the British televi- 
sion there was total silence on the subject. All that 
went on in the hall of the European Human Rights 
Court was kept from British TV viewers. Even the 
name of Strasbourg was not mentioned on TV. 
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Propaganda Barrage 


It would have been impossible, of course, for 
official London to ignore totally the facts that had 
been brought to light at Strasbourg and that were 
contained in fourteen thick volumes of evidence. 
These volumes describe the sufferings and humilia- 
tion not only of the 119 victims that had testified 
before the court but also of thousands of other 
people whose testimonies the judges had not been 
able to hear. 

The official propaganda media in London did 
their utmost to divert public. attention from the 
scandalous revelations. Thus, on the eve of the trial 
at Strasbourg another trial, that of the so-called Bal- 
combe Street Four, opened in London. The defen- 
dants were members of the Provisional IRA who, on 
December 6, 1975, had been pursued by the police 
and had barricaded themselves at 22 Balcombe St. 
Having taken two elderly people as hostages they 
engaged in fruitless negotiations with the authori- 
ties for six days. Surrounded by snipers and Scot- 
land Yard agents the men-the youngest one was 23 
years old and the oldest, 27—were forced to give 
themselves up. At the trial they were found guilty 
of having committed a number of murders and bomb 
explosions and each was sentenced to 30 years in 
prison. 

That was when the British press and television 
had their field day. All the most sordid details of 
the crimes were reported with journalistic expertise; 
pictures were shown of the defendants and inter- 
views were conducted with relatives of the people 
who had suffered at their hands. 

By carefully shifting emphases the press, radio 
and television created the impression that the Brit- 
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Another funeral. 
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ish people were completely defenceless in the face 
of “mounting terrorism”’. 

While dwelling on small details the official prop- 
aganda media kept silent about the roots of the 
trouble and said virtually nothing about the fact 
that responsible political forces in Ireland were 
against retaliation by violence. 

The Communist Party of Ireland and the Northern 
Ireland Civil Rights Association had repeatedly 
pointed out that acts of terrorism played into the 
hands of British reactionaries who readily used them 
to justify the repressive measures taken against 
civil rights fighters. Michael O’Riordan, General 
Secretary of the Irish Communist Party, said: ‘"We 
deplore the terrorist tactics of the Provisional IRA, 
deplore the bombings and assassinations, we deplore 
all this. But in the first place we deplore the 
terror of the British Army, the British armed forces 
who imported this terror into our country. The activ- 
ities of the Provisional IRA are directed against 
such terror. We are not against resistance. But we 
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think that the only effective resistance to the terror 
of the state is that carried out by the masses. The 
Provisional IRA bombings are the actions of a 
small group of people. But deploring the activities 
of the Provisionals we must not forget that the main 
responsibility for the terrorism lies with the British 
Government and the British Army.’ 


The same position is taken by the Northern Ire- 
land Civil Rights Association which voices the sen- 
timents of the people of Ulster. Significantly, among 
the names of victims of British police brutality that 
came up at the trial in Strasbourg, the names of its 
most active members-the staunchest fighters for the 
freedom of Ulster-were mentioned most promi- 
nently. But the British public knew nothing about 
this. Fleet Street had made only a passing mention 
of the Strasbourg trial, presenting it as “discussion” 
between the governments of Ireland and the United 
Kingdom. 


When the first stage of the trial was over, the 
bourgeois press went into attack. The Evening 
News, for example, carried a typical false report 
under the intriguing title: “KGB ‘Pull the Strings’ ”’. 
Written by a former officer of the British intelli- 
gence service who preferred to stay anonymous, the 
article was clearly meant to shock its readers: “The 
Irish troubles are being actively supported and kept 
going by the KGB in Moscow... The most grotesque 
feature that comes out of this detailed analysis 
of the IRA is that the men who plant the bombs, 
the gunmen and the other front line thugs are being 
taken for a ride by their Russian masters. We have 
no doubt whatever that Communists now in control 
are as contemptuous of these unintelligent thugs as 
most people in Ireland. They are easily manipulat- 
ed by free drink and romantic rubbish about a united 
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Ireland.” That is the kind of filthy lies and anti- 
Soviet stew that the paper served up to its readers. 

And what did the respectable British press pub- 
lish in those days? A long article in The Sunday 
Times chided the government in Dublin which, it 
said, “has probably overestimated the international 
usefulness of pressing on, and underestimated the 
risks”. The Sunday Times must have smelled 
danger. And what is the danger? The paper provid- 
ed the answer: “Of the few reporters in court, 
about half were Russians... men from Pravda, 
Izvestia, TASS and Soviet television were squirrell- 
ing away material which the Russian Government 
will make much of when its own infinitely larger- 
scale infractions of human rights are discussed at 
Belgrade (a follow-up to the 1975 Helsinki confe- 
rence) in June.” 


Defenestration at the ‘Death Barracks” 


Meanwhile brutality and torture continued in 
Ulster. A few days after the scandalous revelations 
at the Strasbourg court held in February, the tragic 
story of Edward Rooney, a 25-year-old worker from 
Belfast, became known. The first report came on 
February 28 from the Royal Victoria Hospital in 
that city saying that the young man had been 
brought in with a heavy skull injury. According to 
a police report young Rooney broke the window at 
a police station (the same police station where Pe- 
ter Hands had been tortured) and jumped out of it, 
falling to a pavement 45 feet below. 

Edward and his brother Siamus had shortly before 
been brought to the police station by British para- 
troopers. The brothers were charged with taking 
part in bombing attacks and were subjected to a 
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15-hour interrogation. After that Eddie was found 
lying in the street, his head heavily bleeding. The 
whole incident brings to mind the kind of butcher- 
work taking place today in the Republic of South 
Africa where over just one year twenty-eight arrest- 
ed people “‘voluntarily’’ jumped out of the windows 
of police departments in Johannesburg and Durban. 

Another case of police brutality was reported in 
the Morning Star: ‘One man, Sean Moore from 
Ballymurphy (where Mr. Rooney also lives), was 
threatened that he would be thrown out of a second- 
storey window.” Sean Moore was also questioned 
by an officer in the Springfield Road police station. 
It seems that what the police had threatened to do 
to Moore they did to Rooney. 

When we arrived in Belfast we heard this official 
version of the Eddie Rooney case: ‘The arrested 
man jumped out of the window on his own accord 
without any pressure from the interrogating officer. | 
What were the facts? 

“Do you gentlemen wish to see Eddie Rooney?” 
asked the polite Mrs. Morgan at the information 
desk of the Royal Victoria Hospital. ‘Please wait 
just a second. Let me find out about his condition 
and the number of the ward where he is staying. 

She spoke at length and very softly with someone 
on the phone. When she was finally done she hur- 
ried to pass on the good news to us. She was all 
but beaming. 

“Your friend was discharged from the hospital 
on March 14, gentlemen. You can visit him at home, 
if you wish.” 

The obliging Mrs. Morgan did not know that an 
hour before we had talked with Eddies mother who 
had earlier visited her son at that very hospital. We 
insisted on seeing Eddie. “‘There must have been a 
misunderstanding, persisted Mrs. Morgan. She 
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went to a neighbouring room and soon produced an 
official paper which said that Edward Rooney, 25, 
had been discharged on March 14, 1977. 

After that we asked if we could meet Rooney's 
doctor. Mrs. Morgan again picked up the telephone 
receiver, and as soon as she had finished, a woman 
appeared before us and introduced herself as the 
head nurse. In an uneasy manner she explained 
that the doctor was very busy and had authorized 
her to answer all our questions. 

“Yes, the patient was brought to hospital from 
a police station in an extremely grave condition. 
But it was not the business of the hospital to in- 
quire into the cause of the injuries. Our duty is to 
treat him for the injuries and not to ask questions 
about them. So you really have nothing to complain 
about.” 

“Do we quote you right if we say that at the 
time of the patient's discharge his condition was 
quite satisfactory?” 

“Yes, this is precisely so, replied the head nurse, 
avoiding our eyes. 

We left the hospital and again went to 18, Bally- 
murphy Drive, the home of the Rooney family. 


The Butchers Fear Their Victim 


Fifty-year-old Patrick Rooney, Eddie’s father, has 
eleven children and his meagre wages are barely 
enough to feed so many mouths. In fact the Roo- 
neys were so poor that they could not even offer us 
a chair. Mrs. Margaret Rooney was on the point of 
leaving for the hospital and was busy packing a 
bottle of lemonade and two bananas. 

“All that yarn they fed you is a base lie, thats 
what it is, she exclaimed in anguish. ‘‘They are 
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“Whaft've you got in your bag, sister!’ The law on combatting 
terrorism at work. 
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simply afraid to tell you the truth about my boy. 
As we drove to the hospital Mrs. Rooney told us 
the following: 


“My son could not have thought of committing 
suicide. He has enough sense not to do that. Besides, 
he was to have married on April 2 to a girl he 
has loved for many years. Eddie has always been 
his fathers right hand in everything. He has helped 
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support his younger brothers and sisters. But now, 
even if he survives by a miracle, he will remain an 
invalid to the end of his life. Besides the head in- 
juries he also has a broken nose, an injured lung and 
an injured left eye. I shall do my best so that you 
can see what they have done to my son, and tell 
the whole world about it. 


We went past the main entrance to the hospital, 
crossed a backyard, another backyard and then 
approached the building. Mrs. Rooney led the way 
to the fourth floor and to the ward... 


There were no other patients besides Eddie in 
that ward which is numbered 4001. In front of the 
door we saw an armchair with a jacket draped over 
its back. A copy of the latest Daily Mirror lay on 
its seat. 


As we walked into the ward the nurse at Eddie’s 
bedside immediately rose and slipped out quietly. 
Eddie lay motionless, his almost transparent thin 
arms lying limp on the blanket. On the windowsill 
to his left was a neat pile of postcards from well- 
wishers. 

His mother explained to her son who we were. 

“Eddie, how did all that happen?” one of us 
asked him. 

Eddie opened his blue parched lips and heaved a 
barely audible sigh. Then he said what seemed to 
ss ne most important thing to him at that moment: 


I did not jump from the window. I just could 
not “eee done that myself... He fell silent. 


We made just one shot with our camera, and the 
door was flung open. In walked a young man in a 
checked shirt with sleeves rolled up. So it must 
have been his jacket we saw on the armchair. 


“Gentlemen, please leave the ward. Who are 
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you? Where are you from? Show me your identifi- 
cation papers, please. 

We told him who we were. He took down the 
information in his notebook. Now it was our turn 
to ask questions. 


“May we ask you if the patient is under arrest? 

“No, he is not. But he will be arrested.’ 

“Have any formal charges been made against 
him?” 

“No, but they will be in due time. ’ 

“In that case the patient is in police custody 
without any legal grounds for it, and in spite of his 
present grave condition? 

“Gentlemen, youd better take all your questions 
to the senior detective at the police station in 
Springfield Road which I represent here, said the 
man curtly, thus giving us to understand that he 
did not intend to continue the conversation. 

Of course there was no point in our going to the 
police department again. 

Since February 28, when the incident occurred, 
our brief visit to the hospital was Eddie's first con- 
tact with the outside world. Not a single British or 
Irish newsman, to say nothing of members of the 
legal profession, had over those three weeks been 
allowed to see him even for a second. In other 
words, the authorities had done everything to pre- 
vent the victim of the inhuman interrogation at the 
death barracks on Springfield Road from making 
public statements about his terrible experience. 
Ward 4001 at the Royal Victoria Hospital had thus 
become a virtual prison cell for Eddie. 

That same day we had a talk with a Northern 
Irish lawyer. 

“A man can be detained for seven days. After 
that, if no formal charges have been made and if 
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he has not been convicted by a court of law, he 
must automatically be set free. If a convicted per- 
son is placed in a hospital he must be guarded by 
prison wardens and not policemen. Thus Rooney s 
isolation in a hospital under the protection of a rep- 
resentative of the police station in Springfield Road 
is an illegal act and contravenes the legislation 
effective over the entire territory of Ulster, said the 
lawyer. 


In the evening that day a representative of the 
Northern Ireland Civil Rights Association comment- 
ed on the Eddie Rooney incident in these words: 


“It doesnt really make any difference whether 
Rooney jumped from the window because he was 
driven to do so by torture, or whether he was 
thrown out of the window by his tormentors who 
wanted to cover up the traces of the torture. The 
Rooney incident is further proof that even today, 
during an interval between the open court sessions 
in Strasbourg, human rights continue to be trampled 
upon and brutality and torture remain routine prac- 
tice. 


Thinking back to that day when we were “misin- 
formed’, to put it mildly, at the hospital, we began 
to see things falling into a pattern—the dodges of 
the British Attorney General at Strasbourg, the lying 
of the hospital personnel and the cruelty of the 
police. All were serving a dishonorable cause. 


Later in London a correspondent for a Belfast 
paper told us over the telephone that immediately 
after we had left the Royal Victoria Hospital Eddie 
was transferred to a military hospital and put under 
guard. To prevent another scandal the police hasten- 
ed to announce that Eddie had allegedly modified 
his earlier testimony and assumed full responsibility 
for his fall from a third-floor window. According to 








the same police source, Rooney was treated well 
throughout the 15-hour interrogation. 

The next day, the young man, while still at the 
military hospital, was formally charged with having 
organized bombing attacks, and a special court 
issued a backdated warrant for his arrest. 


CHAPTER Ill 


100 Hours of Interrogation in Castlereagh, 
Belfast 


The tragedy of Eddie Rooney, which was given 
wide publicity, led other victims in Northern Ire- 
land to speak out. One of them is Bernard O’Con- 
nor, a Catholic. This 34-year-old music teacher from 
Enniskillen was brutally treated by the police short- 
ly before the open hearings of the European Court 
of Human Rights in Strasbourg were to start. He 
sat before us. Though obviously exhausted physi- 
cally, he was not morally broken. He talked to us 
quietly and with dignity. 

On Thursday, the 20th of January, I was awaken- 
ed at the small hours of the morning, at 5.30, by 
someone banging on my front door. I jumped out 
of my bed and ran to the front window, and when 
I looked down I saw that the street was full of 
soldiers and members of the Royal Ulster Consta- 
bulary. They kept banging on my door. I opened 
the door and the first two British soldiers came 
through. They told me that they were searching the 
house under the Special Powers Act. I said: “If you 
want to search this house, you can.” The soldiers 
were followed by members of the RUC. One of 
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The Special Powers Act being carried out 
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them said he was arresting me under Section 12 of 
the Special Powers Act. I said to him: ‘You must 
be joking.” But he said: ‘No, it’s no joke, it’s se- 
rious.” 

I dressed under their supervision. By the time I 
was taken outside, the house had filled with mem- 
bers of the army and the RUC. I was taken out into 
the car and found policemen in uniform sitting on 
my right and on my left. The one on my left pro- 
duced a pair of handcuffs and handcuffed me. They 
were removed only when we reached the Castle- 
reagh police station in Belfast. 


I was taken into a little office, where my belong- 
ings were taken from me. Shoelaces were removed 
from my shoes. I was then led to a cell, measuring 
approximately 8.5 feet by 6.5 feet. There was a light 
in the small room and there were no windows. 

I was photographed in my cell by two plainclothes 
men and I had to hold a plaque in front of me 
with my name and address on it. After that I was 
fingerprinted. I was taken out of my cell at approx- 
imately ten oclock and told I was going for an in- 
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terview. I was taken to interview room No. 1. There 
were two windows, a table and three chairs in it. 
I was told to stand in front of the table at which 
sat two interviewers and a third man put a file on 
the table and said: ‘So youre Bernard O Connor, 
the little bastard.’ That set me back a bit because 
I did not expect such a thing. He then told me to 
stand in a very awkward stance in front of the 
table. I had to stand on my toes with my knees bent 
and hands stretched out in front of me. If I didnt 
remain exactly in that position, he would slap me 
in the face or punch me in the stomach. He would 
measure the height from my knees to the ground, 
slipping his toe under my heels to make sure I was 
keeping them up. I had to remain in that position 
throughout the interview which lasted approximately 
three hours. 

During that interview I was accused of being a 
“godfather” in the Provisional Irish Republican 
Army, in other words, of being one of its leaders. 
I denied categorically that I was a member of the 
Provisional IRA. They were not prepared at all to 
accept that. I constantly got punched in the stomach 
simply because I didn’t agree with them. I got very, 
very warm, but every time I raised my hand to 
wipe the sweat off my brow, I was hit for not keep- 
ing my hands in that position. 

The language was foul. I was regularly called a 
bastard and a liar and was otherwise sworn at. 

After this interview was over I was brought back 
to my cell and there I was given lunch, but I wasn’t 
particularly interested in eating food. Approximately 
an hour later I was taken to another interview, this 
time in a smaller room. The interview was of a 
different nature too. There was one man there in 
particular, smoking a pipe, who kept encouraging 
me to confess to some previous IRA offences in 
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Enniskillen. He told me he was there to help me. 
Adopting a friendly tone, he kept encouraging me 
to sign a statement that I not only planned and took 
part in terrorist acts but that I also helped IRA 
people to escape or get medical treatment. He threat- 
ened to go into detail to show how I was involved, 
but I again categorically denied it. This interview 
lasted three hours. 

I was brought back again to my cell. I was given 
tea and I took a small amount of my tea to adapt 
myself to interrogation, realizing that I would need 
food to bear up. I was back then for another inter- 
view. There were two interviewers this time and they 
kept calling me a “stupid bastard’’ for not having 
accepted the deals offered me in the previous inter- 
view. Throughout this entire interview I heard nu- 
merous other people receiving very serious physical 
abuse in other rooms of the interrogation centre. It 
was a long building with little rooms all the way 
down. In the room next to us there were screams 
and moans that were awful. Across the way I could 
hear them too. The same sounds came from the 
other end of the corridor. 

Finally I was taken to my cell, at roughly ten 
o'clock. I wasn’t back there for more than five min- 
utes when I was brought down for another inter- 
view. I was taken to room No. 5. The interviewer 
said so far I had denied all the allegations put up 
against me. ‘That's right,’ I said, “because I am not 
involved.” He said: ‘We are here to prove that you 
have been involved in these things.’ He then asked 
me which way I wanted it. I asked him what he 
meant and he punched me in the face. I landed in 
the corner of the room. The other interviewer in 
the room jumped over the table and, shouting that 
he was going to kill the ‘‘bastard’’, punched me 
several times in the ribs. I kept falling but was 
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Bernard O'Connor: 

“Il was hit severely in the back of the head. One man would 
put his hand on my forehead, and the other would hit the 
back of my head with his fist... After that one of the inter- 
viewers started slapping my face fo the left and to the 
right... This kind of treatment, after the first five or six 
blows, made one go numb...” [see p. 50.) 
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finally made to stand against the wall. They accused 
me of murdering RUC members. After about ten 
minutes of this sort of treatment they decided that 
the room wasnt big enough and took me to inter- 
view room No. 2. It was a longer room. It also 
had a table and three chairs. In the corner was a 
small litter bin. Three walls were covered with 
acoustic tiling and the fourth was a brick wall. 
I saw that I was in for some serious treatment be- 
cause they removed their jackets, took their ties off 
and rolled up their sleeves. They then proceeded to 
catch me by the arms one after another. Finally one 
would step aside and I would crash into the wall. 
I just did not know at what stage one of them 
would step aside or which wall I would be banged 
against. Generally, it was the brick wall. 

I was never during this interview, which lasted 
approximately from 10 p.m. to 3 or 4 a.m., left to 
stand still at any time. They kept rolling me up 
and down, screaming: “Faster, faster.” They would 
run alongside and one of them would try to kick 
me. When they seemed tired running around, they 
made me stand again on my toes with my knees 
bent and my hands stretched out for five or ten mi- 
nutes. When that was over I was made to run again. 
I was then told to do press-ups and sit-ups. If dur- 
ing the press-ups my belly touched the floor, they 
would kick me in the sides. Then they would take 
me to a radiator by the back of the neck and pop 
my head up and down. It was a terrible feeling 
because blood kept gushing to my head. On two 
occasions during the night I was stripped or was 
told to strip. They of course laughed and jeered. 
I was sweating profusely. The clothes I took off were 
saturated in sweat. When I was too slow putting on 
my clothes, I got kicked and punched. Two other 
interrogators came into the room. It was obvious 
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that they had come for similar session, for they had 
only shirts and trousers on. One of them -was 
extremely tall. He held me above his head, spinning 
me round, and threatened to break my back against 
the table. Finally he threw me down to the ground. 
I landed on my back and was stunned. When I re- 
covered consciousness, they took a wastepaper 
basket and put it on my head. It fell and the papers 
and cigarette butts littered the floor. They made me 
pick them up with my teeth, like a dog, and drop 
them into the basket. I trembled all over and my 
nervous system seemed to be giving way. 

They threatened me several times during the in- 
terview that they would take me and shoot me. 

Later they brought themselves supper and water. 
One of them handed me a bicker of water and 
asked me if I wanted to drink. I really was dying 
for a drink. He handed the bicker to me and then 
slapped it out of my hand and the water spilled all 
over the floor. He then screamed and swore at me 
for throwing the drink on the floor, and he kicked 
me down on the floor and told me to lick the water 
off the floor. I did lick the water off the floor. Again 
I was kicked, and while two were eating their 
meals the other two boys kept me going around. 
I didn’t know how long I personally would be able 
to stick it. They constantly reminded me that if 
I wanted it to stop all I had to do was sit down on 
a chair and write a statement to the fact that I had 
taken part in some of the terrorist activity of the 
IRA. Of course, I said No. 

They brought me back to my cell. One of them, 
the youngest, said on parting: ‘Bernie, I'll do you.” 

That was somewhere between 3 and 4 a.m., as 
far as I could judge. In the morning at 7 oclock-— 
needless to say I could not sleep-I was brought my 
breakfast. My interviews started again at about 
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10 oclock. I was taken again to the same interview 
room No. 2. This time sophisticated techniques were 
used. I was hit severely in the back of the head. 
One man would put his hand on my forehead and 
the other would hit the back of my head with a fist 
so as not to weaken the blow. After that one of the 
interviewers started slapping my face to the left 
and to the right. Now this kind of treatment, after 
the first five or six blows, made one go numb. 

That interview lasted up to one o'clock. I was 
then taken back to my cell and was given lunch 
which I ate. The next session began immediately 
after that. This was a much lighter session really, 
and it convinced me that this type of interrogation 
was authorized from the very top. One of the peo- 
ple interviewing me during this session introduced 
himself as an inspector of the Special Branch. 
I later found that he does hold that rank. He tried 
to concentrate entirely on the murder of policemen 
in Enniskillen in the past, particularly five years 
ago. It seemed very strange to me that I was asked 
about them. He told me of those murders in great 
detail and had statements prepared finding me 
linked exactly with those offences. After a long, 
long interrogation he told me that they would make 
sure that I would admit everything. Finally at the 
end of the session he said that twenty or thirty years 
in prison would be too little for me. 

After tea in my cell I was again brought back to 
a session that went on and on and on until two 
o'clock in the morning. That was my second day in 
Belfast and I again could not sleep. Saturday's affair 
lasted very long. My interrogation started in room 
No. 5 and went on until 5 o'clock of the following 
morning. There was a stretch of seventeen hours of 
interrogation. The personnel interviewing me would 
change every two to three hours (there were more 
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than 30 interviewers all told), my food was brought 
to me to the room where I was being interrogated. 
It was during this session that one of the interview- 
ers came with a briefcase which he put on the 
table and said: ‘“Now we're getting down to busi- 
ness. You're going to have to make a statement.” 
He told me that if I did not make a statement, he 
would tell the court that I was unco-operative, and 
I would then have to serve a sentence of thirty 
years. But if he told the court that I was co-operat- 
ive, the judge would just give me an ordinary sen- 
tence of about 14 years. This sentence would be 
halved because the offence was pre-1975 and I 
would get a third remission for good conduct. 

“No, I said, I'm not going to make any state- 
ment on anything I wasnt involved in.’ He was 
annoyed by that. “Right, he said, “if thats the 
way you feel.’ He then took a pen to write my state- 
ment involving me in planning the murder of a 
policeman in Enniskillen in 1972. I told him that 
that wasn't true. He then asked me to sign the state- 
ment. I refused to sign it. He said: ‘Right, if 
that's the way you want it. Well have to write ano- 
ther statement about another policeman that was 
killed with your help and convince the court. He 
then asked me to sign the other paper. I said No 
again. “Right, he said, ‘‘what I want to do is to 
stand up in court and swear that you made these 
statements voluntarily and verbally in custody. 
I said: “You cant do that.’ He said: “I can, it will 
be my word against yours. In fact, he said, “it will 
be our word, and he pointed at the other inter- 
viewer. So I said: ‘Well, if that’s the way you want 
it, it will be on your conscience. 

He then produced the two statements and said: 
“Write on the bottom that you refuse to sign them.” 
I said No, I would write nothing under those state- 
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ments because, f said, they were not true. “Well,” 
he said, ‘write that down.” I refused. “Well, if 
that’s the way you want it,” he said, “you're going 
to jail for 35 years. Imagine what the world was 
like 35 years ago, think of all the changes that have 
taken place. Think of how the world will look in 
the next 35 years. Think after spending 35 years in 
prison that you will be coming out unable to adjust 
yourself to the new world. The only chance you will 
have of getting out of prison will be to attend your 
mother’s funeral or to attend your wife’s funeral.” 
He then opened the file which was extremely thick 
and said: ‘‘Here, pick any offence you like because 
if you go out of here, youll be shot at. So to keep 
safe, you sign yourself into prison for a couple of 
years. Then the whole thing will have died down 
and you can be released and live with your wife 
and children again.’ I told him No, I wasn't inte- 
rested in signing anything. He then went over each 
offence in the file-23 explosions, two armed robbe- 
ries and four murders~and asked me to pick out 
any one of them. In the end he even advised me to 
admit that I had helped an injured man to cross 
the border. “It would be a humane act for any 
person to do, he said, “and the police would not 
object to your being released on bail.’ I said No, 
I wasn t going to do it. 

I was later taken to another interrogation. The 
next interviewers resorted to psychological pressure. 
Their approach was to ask me as many questions as 
quicky as they could, without giving me much time 
to think and to confuse my brain. They finally gave 
up this tactic at 5 o'clock in the morning. 

On the following day the interviewers brought a 
file containing details of my life since I was nine 
years of age. They knew every detail of my rela- 
tions in Belfast, Dublin and other cities, they knew 
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also of their connections, who they talked to, and 
the different political affiliations they had. They 
were all whiter than white, none of them had any 
affiliations with any terrorist activity, yet the police 
had files for all of them. They even could quote 
me from the speeches I made from civil rights plat- 
forms in Northern Ireland in 1968-72. They accused 
me of teaching the children very republican think- 
ing and also quoted songs that I had taught chil- 
dren at school. 

On Sunday night I again did not sleep. On 
Monday morning I was brought back for an interro- 
gation at ten o’clock. The very same two persons 
that had given me a very severe torture this time 
did not resort to it. They were trying to advise me 
that the best thing I could do would be to sign 
myself into prison for a period of time. A superin- 
tendent from the Crime Investigation Department 
came in and when he was introduced to me I saw 
to my horror that he was the exact image of the 
man who tried to force me to sign the two made-up 
statements. It therefore really convinced me that the 
whole thing was a well-planned operation organized 
from the top. And also into the room came a chief 
superintendent from Enniskillen, and I was inform- 
ed then that I was to be released. 

I was released without having been charged and 
without anyone apologizing for the treatment given 
me. I had never been off work from school before, 
it was the first ever break and it lasted six weeks. 
T'll go back to school this week [we talked with 
O'Connor on March 22-Authors]. I find it pretty 
heavy going. The pressure has been pretty serious. 
We even had an intercom system fitted into the front 
door. My car is checked every morning before I go 
in it and I dread driving down the same streets. 
I get several phone calls, threatening phone calls, 
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Tears of wrath in Ulster. 
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one or two a day. Some of them come at two or 
three o clock in the morning. The people involved 
have different approaches. Some say ... they are 
going to assassinate me, others tell me that my head 
will hold a few bullets before the week's out. I never 
had anything like that before. They are frightening 
me. This fear haunts me more than anything else. 


Torture Sanctioned at the Top 


In Belfast we met a leading Northern Irish 
lawyer who is active in investigating violations of 
human rights in Northern Ireland and had attended 
hearings of the European Court in Strasbourg. Be- 
fore answering our questions, he asked us not to 
reveal his name. He probably had his reason for 
that. 


What do you think, from a legal point of view, 
about the European Court of Human Rights in Stras- 
bourg? 

Well, I think that it is obviously very important. 
I believe that the Irish Government was right to 
take the decision of the European Commission of 
Human Rights to the Court because the issues involv- 
ed are extremely important for Europe as a whole 
and because the main issue is the modern develop- 
ment of torture. It should be proscribed. 


However, a special report drawn up by the British 
Government says psychological techniques do not 
appear to involve any immediate violence to persons 
and that, perhaps in a conflict, they can be justified. 
The European Commission disagreed fundamentally 
with that. It said deprivation of sleep and other 
methods of psychological pressure were modern 
methods of torture and they ought to be proscribed. 
I think that if the Irish Government can get the 
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European Court to endorse that judgment then it 
will advance human rights in Northern Ireland and 
also in Europe generally because it will decrease 
the possibility of their being used elsewhere in 
Europe. 


What may be the legal effects for Britain if the 
European Court in Strasbourg gives a more or less 
resolute decision on that? 


I think that it has to be said that no one is sure. 
This is the first occasion in which the Court of Hu- 
man Rights in Strasbourg has had to adjudicate be- 
tween two states. One thing the Irish Government 
would wish the Court to do is to pass a legislation 
declaring that these techniques are proscribed and 
unlawful. Now, can the European Court force the 
British Government to accept that? Under the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human Rights yes, but of 
course if the British Government does not want to 
do that it could renounce the treaty. The parallel 
would be Greece when the junta did it. 


Secondly, there has been the more interesting 
question of prosecution. The European Convention 
says that not only must governments be prepared 
to prevent torture but prosecute people and punish 
people who do it. I don’t think the Court will insist 
on prosecution. I would like to see them do it, but 
I think it will cause such a storm because, you see, 
these techniques were authorized at the top. So if 
you prosecute the man who did it he can always 
turn and say his superiors ordered him to do it. 
I think it is a big political issue. 

There is a very technical third issue, that is, 
Article 1 of the European Convention on Human 
Rights. There is an argument that the British Gov- 
ernment has been in breach of Article 1 which 
secures the rights of all. If so, Britain has violated 
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all the other articles too. The Irish lost the case with 
respect to Article 1 in the Commission, so they have 
appealed to the Court. I don’t think, for example, 
that it is likely at all that the Court will take any 
more evidence. The Commission said it could not 
examine all these cases and focussed on and took a 
few cases of the most crying instances of breaches 
of civil freedoms occurring before 1972. One of 
the issues that the Irish Government is raising is 
that they don’t think the Commission had adequate- 
ly examined the complaints of torture after 1972. 

What would you say about British Attorney Gen- 
eral Silkin’s declaration that all torture was ceased 
in 19722 

Brutality and violence against prisoners continued 
all along and still continues, not on the scale that 
it did, that is admitted, but it still continues. So 
what Silkin means really is that the authorized tech- 
niques have been discontinued, that these techniques 
are no longer directly authorized by the govern- 
ment. It does not make much difference to the man 
whether the government has authorized what is hap- 
pening to him or not. Security forces are allowed 
to hold someone for one whole week incommuni- 
cado. It’s no good saying afterwards that the police 
officers using violence will be prosecuted. You must 
allow access to a solicitor, but they don’t do that. 

I have phone calls every day, particularly from 
people from Derry, who say that so and so has been 
arrested. How do you think these seven days are 
used? Because if youre going to use violence on 
the prisoner, you use it the first two days. And then 
he has five days for his bruises to heal. So whatever 
is left is minimal and it is hard to make a big issue 
of that months later, when you say in court that 
these things happened, because the evidence is not 
as strong as it would be if you had seen him on the 
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A message in a street in Northern Ireland. 
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third day. He tells all the story, but he is a terror- 
ist. It is his word against that of the police. 


Tragedies Continue 


... The road to Dungannon, a town in the heart 
of Ulster, runs among low, desolate hills overgrown 
with heather. Once in a while we would come on a 
solitary farmstead. But every now and then we were 
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“trapped” by an army checkpoint. Invariably we 
were searched, and our car was thoroughly gone 
over. 

Even before we sighted the tiled roofs of houses 
in Dungannon, we saw the spire of the Catholic 
cathedral. This was where we were heading-to meet 
Father Denis Faul, who was visited every day by 
tens of people who had been subjected to intensive 
interrogation at army barracks and police headquar- 
ters. These people were among the relatively few 
who had gone through the horror chambers of the 
Special Branch but had not been thrown into the 
stone cells of Long Kesh (the main prison of 
Ulster), or Magilligan, or Limerick, or Armagh, or 
Curragh. There are dozens more “death barracks” 
like those. It is not in every town in Northern Ire- 
land that you see a school for the children of Catho- 
lics, but every town has a police station with barred 
and sandbagged windows, which is guarded by sol- 
diers and in which horrible activities go on day and 
night. 

Coming out of these ‘‘death barracks’, people go 
to see Father Denis. They are people whose human 
dignity had been trampled upon and whose moral 
and physical pain had not been alleviated by either 
doctors or lawyers. 

For nearly ten years now he has been listening 
with patience and care to people who want to tell 
about what they had gone through during the inter- 
rogations. Not only has he listened but he has also 
written everything down, every word of it, in a thick 
notebook. On the bookshelf in his office there are 
about a dozen such handwritten volumes with re- 
cords of the hurt and humiliation suffered by a 
whole nation. The first of these volumes is dated 
1968. 

...The portable tape recorder was switched on. 
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and the voice of Father Denis was heard reading 
out the entries of the last few days... 

Noel McFeeley, 22 years of age, from Derry. 
Arrested on February 28, 1977. For three days was 
under intensive interrogation in the Castlereagh 
police station in Belfast. 

He was kept standing for seven hours without 
intervals in a very awkward position on his toes or 
imitating sitting on a non-existent chair. He was 
beaten in the stomach and in the genitals. After a 
series of beatings during which his head was struck 
against the brick wall he partially lost his memory. 
In the intervals between interrogation sessions he 
was thrown into a cell heated up to 40° Centigrade. 
The blood rushed through his nose. In three days 
he lost ten kilograms in weight. As a result of the 
tortures, he couldnt recognize his sisters when they 
visited him, and later he was treated by a psychiat- 
rist... 

Kevin Doherty, 17 years of age, from Coalisland. 
Was arrested at 6.30 in the morning by British para- 
troopers on the 17th day of March, 1977. After 
three days of severe tortures carried out by eight 
police officers who took turns, and some of them 
were drunk, he was made to sign a false state- 
ment... 

Edward M Cann, 22 years of age, from Lurgan. 
Was taken in on the 4th of January, 1977. For five 
days he was put through all the stages of intensive 
questioning. His head was struck against the wall; 
he was deprived of sleep; they put a plastic bag 
over his head, causing suffocation. After two 
attempts to commit suicide he was transferred for 
psychiatric care... 

Oliver Carroll, 22 years of age, from Armagh. 
Arrested on the 11th of January, 1977. He was tor- 
tured by the army and police. After a series of abuses 


he was thrown into a solitary cell, where he broke 
the cup and cut his wrists. . . 

The recorded voice of Father Denis went on giv- 
ing names, ages, and addresses... Testimonies fol- 
lowed one another, but descriptions of the tortures 
were practically the same: all the victims had been 
subjected to inhuman, barbarous treatment. 

Unfortunately, none of the testimonies reproduced 
here were presented at the sessions of the Euro- 
pean Court of Human Rights in Strasbourg. Among 
the documents circulated at the Press Centre there 
was not a single one containing evidence collected 
by Father Denis. 


Hearings in Strasbourg 


In the morning of April 19, 1977, the European 
Court of Human Rights opened its second session 
in Strasbourg. The Court continued to consider the 
complaint of the Republic of Ireland which had 
accused Britain of resorting to inhuman treatment 
and subtle methods of psychological conditioning of 
the victims of mass repressions in Ulster. In other 
words, Ireland accused Britain of violating most of 
the provisions of the European Convention for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms. 

In the courtroom, behind a semi-circular table, sat 
19 judges wearing black robes with white shirt 
fronts. On their right was the bench for the repre- 
sentatives of the suitor state who were led by Dec- 
lan Costello, Attorney General of Ireland. On the 
left of the judges sat the representatives of the re- 
spondent state, headed by Samuel Silkin, Attorney 
General of Great Britain. In the spectator seats and 
the press box there were about 30 people, mostly 
students of the local law college. 
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A demonstration in London to mark the anniversary of Bloody 
Sunday in Derry (Northern Ireland]. 
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Irish Attorney General Costello said that violence 
and disregard for elementary human rights, practised 
by British troops, had acquired such proportions 
in Ulster that the matter no longer concerned isolat- 
ed occurrences of brutality but rather an establish- 
ed practice legalized by London. The Attorney 
General recalled that the European Commission of 
Human Rights had arrived at such a_ conclusion 
upon investigation of 228 cases of maltreatment and 
torture that had taken place over a period of five 
months in 1971. He pointed out that the list of 
crimes did not end there. Between March 1972 and 
November 1974 there were over 7,000 maltreatment 
complaints against British troops and 2,415 similar 
complaints against the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

The respondent for London tried to justify the 
cruel treatment of the inhabitants of Ulster by the 
military and police authorities. He referred to 
“emergency circumstances” allegedly resulting from 
“terrorist activities’. 

The suitor for Dublin exposed the fallacy of that 
argument. He said that the activities referred to 
were not the cause but the effect of the system of 
military repressions in Northern Ireland. It was 
absolutely clear from the method used in carrying 
out the provisions of the emergency law, introduced 
by Britain in Ulster, Declan Costello said, that the 
main aim of the law was suppression of the Catho- 
lic minority. On August 9, 1971, when the so-called 
Northern Ireland internment operation started, 482 
persons suspected of connections with the “terro- 
rists’’ were arrested, but there was not a single 
Protestant among them although terrorist groups 
consisting of ultra-Right loyalists had been rampant 
in Northern Ireland. 

In subsequent eighteen months, that is, up to 
February 1973, not a single Protestant extremist had 
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been interned in Ulster. During the same period, 
thousands of fighters for civil rights, who belonged 
to the Catholic minority, were interned or impris- 
oned without charge or trial. Such are the results 
of the ‘‘peace-making’”’ steps taken by London which 
has assumed the role of an objective arbiter in rela- 
tions between the Catholics and the Protestants. 

Unable to contest the charges or disprove the 
documentary evidence submitted to the court, the 
British side concentrated its efforts on persuading 
the judges that it was inexpedient to make a ruling. 
Since Britain had accepted the Commission’s conclu- 
sions, London's representatives maintained, and since 
the so-called five methods of torture had been abo- 
lished as far back as March 1972, there was practi- 
cally nothing left of Dublin’s charges. 

Attorney General Costello demanded that London 
punish the British army officers and soldiers as well 
as policemen who were directly implicated in the 
practice of torture. The British side categorically 
refused to do so, saying that punishing police and 
army officers could have a negative effect on the 
morale of the security forces. 

The Court in Strasbourg has concluded its open 
sessions. It is expected to reach a final decision not 
later than September of this year. The Catholics of 
Ulster, people in Ireland and Britain, and all honest 
people of the world, are hoping that an end will be 
put to the violation of human rights in Ulster. Every- 
where people of integrity have set themselves the 
task of eradicating the survivals of the colonial 
times, of implementing the principles of non-interfer- 
ence into the domestic affairs of others and of full 
equality, and of making inviolable the rights of 
man —no matter who he may be by birth or social 
status. This task must be carried out for the sake of 
peace on earth, for the happiness of all! 
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